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COMMENCEMENT OF THE THIRD VOLUME 


The Kaletdoscope, 
NEW SERIES. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 





"After an acquaintance with our readers of four years’ 
gtanding, during which period we have published two 
volumes of the old series and two of the new series of the 
Kaleidoscope, it would be a task of supererogation to 
enter into any details of the plan of a work so generally 
known, and which has been gradually gaining ground in 
the public favour, notwithstanding the variety of publi- 
cations, which, without disparagement to their respective 
merits, have been set up as rivals to the Kaleidoscope, 
in this and neighbouring counties. _ Neither time nor 
expense has been spared in rendering our, publication 
worthy of the increasing patronage it has experienced ; 
and it shall be our pride, and our constant aim, gradu- 
ally to improve upon the plan of a work, which we are 
particularly solicitous to render a pleasing, instructive 
and unexceptionable family miscellany, in conformity 
with its original motto ‘* Utile Dulci.” f 

On the commencement of our new volume, we take 
the opportunity to suggest to new subscribers, the policy 
of giving their orders as early as possible; as it has 
leng been a rule, forced upon us in self-defence, to 
eharge an additional halfpenny for each number of the 
Kaleidoscope, purchased one weelx after the date of its 
publication.’ An adherence to this regulation alone 
enables us to accommodate new subscribers with a sup- 
ply of back numbers, which we should otherwise be 
compelled to reprint at a considerably enhanced price ; 
as we can make appear by the experience of our first 
volume, in which we were under the necessity of re- 
printing thirty-six numbers, which could not be sold 
under sixpence each, without a considerable loss to our- 
selves. Some of the numbers have required a third 
edition ;—the inconvenience of which to ourselves and 
our new subscribers is obviated by an early application. 

It only remains to express our sincere acknowledg- 


Fd ments for the kindness of our friends, and to assure them 


q 


that it will not be lost upon us. 

75, Lord-strect, July 9, 1822. 

On sale at the Office, in Lord-street, also may be 
had from the Booksellers in the town, and the Agents in 


the country, 
Vols. I. and II. of the KALEIDOSCOPE, New 


Series, neatly bound and lettered, with a very copious 
Index, price £1 1s. each. 
Subscribers who wish to have their volumes bourd, 


are respectfully informed, that they may be done in the 
neatest manner and on the most reasonable terms, at our 
office. ‘They will be finished and re-delivered in the 
order in which we receive them ; and those whose sets 
are not complete, are respectfull uested: to lose no 
time in sending them for examination and completion. 


( Old Series of the KALEIDOSCOPE.—A few 
copies of the old series of the Kaleidoscope (two volumes 
bound in one, with a copious Index) may be had at the 
reasonable price of One Guinea and a Half, in conse- 
quence of two or three numbers being deficient. The 
numbers wanting do not interfere with any connected 
subject ;’ and as the work is of so miscellaneous a nature, 
it may, in its present state, be confidently offered to the 
public, as an interesting, amusing, and cheap work, par- 
ticularly adapted for F milies, for presents to friends 
abroad, or for the cabin library of our,steam boats. The 
work contains Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch Book, and the 
whole of Schiller’s Ghost Scer, which alone sell for a 
higher price than is fixed upon our volume of 400 folio 
pages. The work contains also about 50 choice check- 
mates in ‘Chess, put down on a very simple and intelli- 
gible plan ; besides a very great variety of original Let- 
ters, Essays, Poetry, Seleetions from Voyages and Tra- 
vels, Anecdotes, Scientific Records, &c. &c. 


She Traveller. 


[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 














MEMORANDA, 

DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 

° MADE ON A 

TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 

COMPRISING . 

Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, the 
Hamburg and .Bremen Territories, Holstein, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island 
of Riigen, East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the 
Rhine country, and France, 

IN THE YEARS 15816, 1817, 1818. 
— 

Note-—All the miles, unless otherwise expressed, are 
German measure.—One German is equal to about 4} En- 
glish miles. 

a 

On Saturday, the 31st of August, 1816, I went on 
board: the Annette, Captain Pancke, lying in the 
tiver Mersey, and bound for Danzig, with a cargo 
of rock salt; but, owing to bad weather and con- 
trary winds, we were not able to leave Liverpool 
uotil the 4th of September, when we:set sail with a 
moderate breeze. 

September the 7th.—We passed through the Mull 
of Cantire, and could plainly distinguish the coasts 
both of freland and Scotland ; the houses and cattle, 
being observed through 9 telescope, bad much the 
effect of a moving panorama. 





The weather soon afterwards became rough, and 


503514. 





we were driven off the island of Rathlin and near" 
that of Innisterhul, both on the ‘north coast of 
Ireland; the latter is provided with a light-house. 

The wind continuing contrary, we were obliged 
to steer westward, not being able to make the pas- 
sage between the Hebrides aud the main land, which 
would have much abridged our voyage. 

On the 11th we were, by observation, in latitude 
57 degrees, 19 minutes north, and to the westward’ 
of the island of St. Kilda, but we were too far off, 
to ascertain more of its appearance, than that it 
consisted of high land: it is the most western of all 
the Scotch isles. ‘ ; 

At2 a. M. On the 13th, a violent gale arose, which 
caused our vessel, although very large and heavy, 
to pitch at a great rate, whilst we were going ten 
miles per hour. The storm continued until the 
night of the 14th, when it abated, but the sea rau 
enormously high for a considerable time after. 

- After weathering the Butt of Lewis, or the most . 
northern point of that island, we steered direct for 
the Orkneys; and on the 17th passed between them 
and 5 moot and entered into the North Sea or 
Gefman Ocean, latitude 59d. 36m. We sailed near a 
number of Dutch fishing boats during the night,from 
which rockets were occasionally thrown up, to pre- 
vent the possibility of their beiug ren down by larger 
vessels, ‘ 

The wind was fair until the 20th, when we made 
the’ Norwegian coast, sepposcd to be that in the 
neighbourhood of Bergen, and had the breeze con- 
tinued, we calculated that we should have reached 
Elsenure in two days. From that time, however, 
it became so calm, that we made but little way, and 
on the 23rd were still in sight of the Naze. The 
forests of pine were very visible, at a distance of 
about twenty miles; and bebind them, the high mouv- 
tains, which bounded the prospect, added much tu 
the grand appearance of the scene. We supposed 
that nearly four hundred vessels passed us, in the 
course of twenty-four hours, all steering to the north. 

On heaving the lead, and finding twenty fathoms 
water, with a sandy bottom, we judged that we were 
approaching the coast of Jutland, the north-west 
part of which soon afterwards appeared; and although 
we were, at least, thirty miles from land, several 
birds came on board, about the size of a swallow, 
but more, delicately formed; the back was light 
brown, the breast white, with a brown ring round” 
the neck. We could occasionally plainly see Horne ’ 
and Maarup churches near Rubsnout, aud Heartalls 
or Harshalls, all in Jutland; and this circumstance, 
trifling as it was, relieved the excessive ennui we. 
bad felt, from the want of any objects for the eye to 
rest upon, besides sky and water. , 

The Danish fishermen frequently boarded us, and 
gladly exchanged fish, for a trifling quantity of pork 
or salt; and this barter was a mutual accommoda- 
lion. 

A great number of vessels passed us on the 24th, 
coming ouf of the Cattigat ; and the next day ia lati. 
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tude 57d. 44m. I could see the Scaw, from the top- 
mast-head. As it was the first time that I had been 
in that elevated situation, the sailors did not fail, 
agreeably to an old custom, to make. me pay for my 
presumption, which cost me a glass of brandy to 
each, ; 

We were becalmed until the 28th, when we passed 
the Scaw, the extreme north point of Jutland, with 
a favourable breeze. The town, which bears the 
same name, is on the sea shore, and appeared to 
contain two or tbree hundred houses, with a high 
church, at the extremity, which forms a very useful 
landmark to the mariner. The lighthouse, a high 
octagonal tower near it, had lately been rebuilt and 
furnished with an excellent lanthorn light. 

We had now entered the Cattigat,—a confined, 
and, with some winds, dangerous passage; soun after 
which, the weather became sullen and clouded, and 
afterwards excessively boisterous. Wingoe beacon, 
at the entrance of the harbour of Gottenburg, be- 
came visible towards goon, and other parts of the 
coast of Sweden had been in sight the whole day, 
A Swedish sloop of war, low built, with black sides, 
and full of men, hailed us by firing a shot, which 
we answered by hoissing the Danzig flag: she went 
at an amazing rate into Wingoe sound, apprehend- 
ing the approaching storm, 

From the 28th to the 30th, the weather was ex- 
eessively bad, the rain came-down in torrents, and 
there was a continual gale. The seamen were nut 
allowed any rest during that time, owing to our 
precarious situation, and I had frequent opportu- 
nities of admiring their courage and activity, ou the 
most trying occasions, 

Two English brigs passed us on the 29th, near the 
island of Anholt, on the evening of which day we 
made Kohl or Kullen point, at the entrance of the 
Sound, on the Swedish side; but we durst not attempt 
the passage that night, during which we were com- 
pelled to tack about in a narrow channel, rendered 
dangerous by shoals and rocks, 

On the morning of the 30th, the storm was still 
more violent; but it was resolved, if possible, to make 
the Sound; in which we fortunately succeeded, the 
wind having increased to a hurricane. Although 
we sailed up the Straights with great rapidity, we 
had still time to admire the beautiful coast of Zea- 
land, nearly the whole of which was laid out as gar- 
dens, and interspersed occasionally with summer- 
houses, At 3 Pp. M. we passed Cronborg castle, and 
anchored‘in Elsenwre roads, without loss; grateful 
tu that Providence which had thus protected us. 
We found one of the brigs, which had out-sailed us 
the preceding day, dismasted, and the other on her 
beam ends, 


DENMARK. 
ZEALAND. 


On the 1st of October, we landed at Elsenure, 
making the thirty-first day, since we bad embarkedat 
Liverpoo]. Short allowance had commenced, but 
I had provided myself with some of the preserved 
meat and soup, for whigh Messrs. Donkin, Hall, and 
Co. of London, obtained a patent, and I am happy 
to add my testimony to its excellence. 

ELSENURE,. 

Ourselves and luggage were taken to the custom. 
house, under the guard of a soldier; the latter, with- 
out much delay, examined; and a passport granted 
us, as we left England without that necessary 
voucher. 

Elsenure, in Danish Helsingoér, is a small, toler- 
ably well built town, containing 5000 inhabitants, 
amongst whom are many British, who have a church 
establishment of their own. The chief business is 
that of clearing vessels and their cargoes, all of 
which pay certain duties to the Danish government, 
on passing through the Sound; this place has, there- 
fore, not improperly, been termed, “ the turnpike 
gate” to the Baltic. The fort of Cronborg command- 
ing the entrance, on the Danish side, and the strait on 
that of the Swedish coast being shallow and danger- 


ous (although not impassible, as has been asserted) 
is probably the cause of the government claiming 
this right, which was confirmed to them by the 
Vienna Congress, at the general peace. During the 
war, vessels entered the Baltic, through the Bett, 
which is a more circuitous, and, with several winds, 
@ more uncertain passage. It may be proper to 
mention that goods passing the Sound, by vessels, 
not British, Russian, Prussian, Swedish, French, or 
Spanish, pay an additional one-fourth per cent. on 
those Sound duties, which are rated “ ad valorem,” 
and fifty per cent. more if landed for home cousump- 
tion in Denmark, 

In 1813, the paper currency. of Denmark was 
reduced from Danish current, to rix bank dollars, 
since which period the duties contiuue to be charged 
in specie as before, but which specie is now payable 
in rix bank, at the rate of two of the latter, for one 
specie dollar. Such is the regulation in the govern- 
ment offices, but amongst the merchants there is a 
still greater per centage. The difference or agio, 
between the old specie, and the new rix bank silver 
dollar, being (in 1816) 730 per cent. and that be- 
tween. the latter and the currency dollar, 365 per 
cent. The exchange on London was 333 currency 
dollars, per pound sterling, or about 7d. each dollar. 

amount of the Sound duties, of course, varies ; 
but the average is about £160,000 annually, The 
number of vessels which cleared at the custom-bouse 
at Elsenure, was, in 1817, 13,170; in 1818, 12,588 ; 
in 1819, 10,690; and in 1820, 10,932, of which 
3597 were British. 

The aggregate value of land, in Denmark, is stated 
in official returns, to be estimated at 104,958,164 


1,479,360 dollars. 

The harbour of Elsenure is formed by two wooden 
piers, run a short distance into the sea, and is very 
secure for such small vessels as can enter it, having 
in general only nive feet water, although by storms 
it is sometimes raised to the height of eighteen feet, 
The King’s warehouse is contiguous to it, and the 
custom-house, a respectable building, is also on the 

way. 

The castle of Cronborg is situate on a point of 
land, stretching into that part of the Sound, which 
approaches searest to the opposite coast of Sweden. 
I was refused admittance, but was tuld that it was 
strongly fortified towards the land, by iutrench- 
ments, and protected ou the sea side by several 
bastions, on which sixty pieces of cannon, the largest 
forty-eight pounders, were mounted. From the very 
cause, however, of not being allowed to see the inte- 
rior, I suspect that its utrength is overrated. Asa 
mark of respect, captains of ships are to lower their 
top sails, and hoist their national flag, on passing this 
castle, otherwise they will be fired at, and five rix 
dollars currency charged for each shot. 

The palace of Cronborg in which the ill fated 
Queen Matilda was imprisoned, is a moderately 
sized stuccoed building, with a handsome collonade, 
The terrace, in front commands a most enchanting 
view of the Sound, the roads of Elsenure, and the 
opposite coast of Swedes, and the town of Helsing- 
borg. The gardens are very extensive, but much 
neglected. Led by thespirit uf Shakspeare, I visited 
the place where tradition says the murder of Ham- 
let’s father was perpetrated; an event immortalized 
by our bard. This romantic and retired spot is at 
the end of a very long avenue of trees, and is still 
called Hamlet’s Garden. 

On my return to the town, I inspected the assem- 
bly and entertaining rooms, which are handsome, and 
entirely built by the British residents, who were also 
erecting a neat theatre, 

The next day, I hired a boat for Helsingborg, of 
which there are eighty, all clincher built, and very 
fast sailers; the whole are under the direction of the 
magistrates, who fix the rate of hire, according to 
the weather, when the Baltic is more or less dis- 
turbed. After crossing the Sound, which is there 








* The exchange hag since greatly improved in favour of Den- 
mark, being now (1820) 105 currency dollars per pound. 


specie dollars, groducing an annual revenue of. 


about four English miles in breadth, J landed at 
Helsingborg, and deposited my passport with the 


proper officer. On the remains of an old pier, 
several fine young men were keeping guard, in blue 
uniforms, faced with yellow; the military regula. 
tions requiring a certain servitude as subalterns, 
before a commission can be granted. 

Helsingborg contains only two thousand inhabi- 
tants, and since the peace has had very little trade, 
but during our war with Denmark, it imported 
largely of salt and colonial produce, which were 
afterwards forwarded across the sound, to supply 
the pressing wants of the Danes. 

The church is a very large and ancient building, 
but much out of repair; the pulpit was supported by 
the figure of a man, and va it rested upon his head, 
had rather a painful appearance. At the preacher's 
right band, three sand glasses were placed, which 
being Jurned at the commencement of a discourse, 
warned the reverend gentleman, that his eloquence, 
or enthusiasm, should not carry him beyond the 
bounds of moderation, with respect to the length of 
his address. 

On a hill behind the town, is an old brick tower, 
now the only remains of a castle, said to have been 
situate there; the extensive and delightful view 
from it embraces the whole of the Sound to Kohl 
point, the island of Hwen, with the Baltic, as far as 
Copenhagen, the spires of which city may be dis- 
tinguished on a clear day; the majestic castle and 
venerable palace of Cronborg iu front, and the roads 
of Elseoure, in which sometimes two or three hun. 
dred sail of merchantmen are riding at anchor, com- 
plete this truly grand and imposing prospect. 

A Helsingburg gentlemen, who understuod En- 
glish perfectly, accompanied me to Ramlesen, a 
watering place three Evglish miles distant from the 
town; our conveyance was a sinall open carriage 
with four wheels, the body of which was formed of 
wicker work, with seats slung across; our little 
Sweaish horses took us there in twenty minutes. 
The road lay partly through level ground, much 
shaded with trees, and partly on the side of a hill, 
commanding a v.ew of the Sound. The waters of 
Ramalesen are said to possess extraordinary qualities, 
aud are visited annually io July and August, by the 
principal of the Swedish nobility, and that year tbe 
Crown Prince, now King, had honoured it with bis 
presence. The village only contains about twenty 
houses, half of which have been built by the fami- 
lies who are in the habit of frequenting the place, 
and are very tasteful erections. The assewbly rooms 
are very handsome, consisting of a large bali-room 
18 yards by 12, and six smaller ones; the walls are 
neatly painted, and between the windows are bean- 
tiful Corinthian columns of imitation marble; the 
large apartment is lighted by four glass chaudeliers. 
From the specimen which I saw here, | formed a 
favourable opinion of the beauty of the Swedish fe 
males. In the evening I returned to Elseuure, much 
delighted with my excursion. 

The next day, I procured a passport, and engaged 
a calush for the capital; so rude was its cun- 
straction that it might have been built in the days 
of Canute the great. 

Iset outat noon. Theroad was generally through 
sandy land, weil cultivated, and occasionally over 
marshy ground ; the whule however, was interesting 
by the variety of the scenery, and the numerous 
villages and country seats, wh ch continually pre- 
sented themsclves. 1 dived at Hearshu!m, a small 
place, about half way io Copenhagen, and, in a stroll 
pear it, met with the remains of an extensive royal 
palace, which workmen were busily employed in 
pulling down; and, on my inquiring the cause, they 
replied that the King had more palaces than he could 
make use of, It appearéd to have been a quadrangle 
of about one hundred yards, one side of which was 
still untouched by the rude hands which were demo- 
lishing the venerable structure. Ou exploring the 
remaining part of this large mansion, I passed along 
an extensive gallery, nearly at the top of the build. 





ing, and on opeviig a duar at the eud of i, found 
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myself overlooking a chapel built in the centre of 
the wing, and perfectly entire, It was of au octan- 
gular form, the roof supported by handsome marble 
pillars, the organ-gallery, pews, aod pulpit of richly- 
carved oak, ‘and the latter highly oraamented and 
gilt. The altar had a very solemn appearance; 
the floor round the altar was paved with black and 
white marble, and ihe table covered with rich black 
velvet. The general appearance was superb, and 
my sensations in so anexpectedly entering so sacred, 
yet neglected a building, may be easily imagined. 
It will be recollected that this palace was the court 
residence, during the time of the unfortunate Queen 
Matilda’s abode in Deomark, and it was in oue of 
the apartments that Brandt, stung with the repeated 
insults and smarting under the blows of his King, 
struck his sovereigo, and, for ao act of self-defence, 
afterwards paid the forfeit of bis life. 

I returoed to the ina, lameuting the destruction 
of an edifice which had once been splendid; and I 
became somewhat thoughtful at “ the instability of 
human grandeur.” 

About a mile from the capital, I passed a colamn, 
ornamented with emblems of husbandry, which had 
been erected tv the late Count Bernstorff, by the 
grateful peasants whom he had emancipated from 
slavery, giving an example which was followed by 
many of the Danish nobility. This simple memo- 
rial must cause pleasure to all who view it, and 
respect for the memory of Bernstorff.—It bears this 
inscription : 

*¢ Piis manibus Joh. Hartvici Ernesti Comitis de Bern- 
storff, ‘qui arva discreta immunia hereditaria largiendo 
industriam opes omnibus impertit, in exemplum pos- 
teritati, 1767. P.S.S. Grati Coloni, 1783.” 

Andreas Peter Berustorff was boru at Garton in 
Luneburg iu 1735, studied at Gettingeo and Leipzig, 
aud, after travelling, settled in Denmark. His abili- 
ties, as a negociator, were of the first raok, and were 
particularly manifested in his treaty with the Em- 
press Catherine, who by the cession of the duchy of 
Bleswick to Denmark, considerably strengthened 
that kingdom. He died in 1797. To the great at- 
tainments of his mind, he added the strictest integ- 
rity and most unbounded benevolence. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


a ___d 
Antiquities. 


IDLE SPENDTHRIFTS. 








The idle and unproductive man is, in our eyes, so dis- 
gusting a nuisance, and so great a disgrace to society, that 
we heartily wish that the act of Parliament, mentioned 
in the following paragraph, were revived and enforced ; 
as there are not wanting individuals in society, who, not 
enly spend their lives in shameful indolence, dissipation, 
and dependence, but who cut a dash, by running into debt 
to four times the amount of their income; and then 
take advantage of the Insolvent Act, to cheat those, who 
have been weak enough to give them credit.—Edit. Kal. 


The act of Parliament to which we have alluded was 
pessed during the Protectorate of Cromwell (1657) en- 
titled, ** An Act for punishing such persons as live at 

igh rates, and have no visible estate, profession, or 
ing, answerable therunto.”” The preamble recites, 
that ‘‘ whereas divers lewd and dissolute persons in this 
Commonwealth live at very high rates and great expenses, 
having no visible estate, &c. to maintain themselves in 
their licentious, loose, and ungodly practices, but make 
it their — and livelihood - aes py da poms “= 
deceive the young gentry, and the ot! er good le 
this Commonw th, be it enacted, &c.” ET he autho- 
xity given to Magistrates under this Act was curious, 
Every Justice of Peace, Mayor, or other head officer, 
might issue his warrant to bring such persons before 
him, and require bail for his appearance at the next Ge- 
neral Sessions, or in default of such bail, send him to 
prison till it was provided. They werethen tobe indicted 
at the said Sessions, ‘‘ for living at high rates and t 
expeusos, having no visible estate, profession, or calling 











answerable thereunto ;”” and upon conviction, they were 

to be sent to the House of Correction and kept to hard 

labour for three months. Upon a second conviction for 

the same offence, they were to be committed as aforesaid, 

oh aan till discharged by the Justices in open 
ons. 





LONDON BRIDGE. 
— iE 


It is now determined that London-bridge shall be 
pulled down, and a new bridge erected on its site. The 
precise period when a bridge was first built there is not 
ascertained: it is known that a wooden one existed in 
1016, erected probably to prevent incursions of the 
Danes ; ‘and Canute, when ‘he sailed up the Thames to 
attack London, found it so strongly fortified that he 
could not pass it; and had recourse to his famous 
trench. Earl Godwin, who was banished by Edward 
the Confessor (being favoured by the citizens of London) 
awry it without opposition, intending to attack the 

oyal Navy, of fifty ships, then lying at Westminster. 
The wooden structure being decayed, the present brid 
was begun in 1176, and finished in 1209. It was scarce 
completed when a fire destroyed nearly all the build- 
ings, and hundreds of people, who had gone to assist in 
extinguishing the es, were hemmed in between two 
fires, and miserably perished. It suffered. by fire on 
two subsequent occasions, in 1666, and in 1725. The 
houses on the bridge were by an act pulled down in 
1756. The possession of the bridge in former times, 
was, during commotions, of great importance, as it 
afforded the only entrance to the city from the southern 


counties. 

Sir Thos. Wyatt, who'opposed the accession of Queen 
Mary, in 1554, directed his march here as to the princi- 
pal point; when the citizens cut down the drawbridge, 
and though the people of Southwark leaned to his cause, 
and others joined him, yet finding this, and that the 
Governors of the Tower had planted some cannon against 
the bridge foot, and on the steeples of St. Mary Overy 
and St. Olave’s churches, he was almost immediately 
deserted, and soon afterwards taken and executed.— 
Fairfax was more successful in 1647, which séems to 
have been the last time this bridge was attempted to be 
defended. The Parliament and several of the citizens 
wishing to stop that General’s march into London, shut 
the gates of the bridge, and let down the portcullis; but 
he directly raised two pieces of ordnance against them, 
and the great fort was very soon surrendered. 

Our Sovereigns, on entering the city, from the bridge, 
were anciently treated with great magnificence’ by the 
citizens. Richard II. with his young Queen, Anne of 
Bohemia, are described by an old chronicler, as being 
met by them ‘at the gate of the brigge of London, 
where they presented him with a aa -white stede, 
sadled and bridled, and trapped with cloth of gold and 
rede parted togedre ; and the Quene a palfry all white, 
and in the same way trapped with white and rede, while 
alle the condites of London were ronnen with wyne, 
—? white and rede, for all maner of peple to drynke 
of. 


Fashions for Hulp. 


Morninoc Dress.—The morning dress is composed 
of colonnade stripe muslin, worked round the bottom 
to correspond with the stripe, and trimmed with four 
narrow worked flounces, the upper one finished with 
a double row of cord. The body fastens behind, plain 
and high, but a little open towards the throat ; trimmed 
with the same delicate work that decorates the cape, 
in which there are two rows, separated by a puffing of 
plain book muslin, through which a lilac ribbon is 
drawn. The cape is equare at the shoulder, where it 
finishes; but the upper row of trimming is continued 
to the bottom of the waist, adding to the gracefulness 
of the form. The sleeve is worked at the end, and 
tied with lilac ribbon at the wrist ; above which, the 
work is arranged in a double angle trimmed, from 
each of which is suspended a small cord tassel. The 
cap is elegantly simple, of the cottage form, and com- 
posed of beautiful India worked muslin and Mechlin 
lace, tastefully decorated with fancy lilac ribbon.— 
Shoes, lilac kid, 

Eveninc Dress.—Round dress, of delicately striped 
net, over a white satin slip; the bottom of the dress 
extended by a double ronleau of rich white satin; above 
which are elegant festoons, arranged transversely, of 
puffed crepe lisse, confined diagonally by three nar 




















row rouleaus of white satin, and finished at the top 
with small clusters of blue convolvolus. The corsage 
displays the chastest taste, cut round, and edged with 
a quilling of the finest tulle ; the stomachets formed of 
four rows of six minute folds of white satin, het appear- 
ing between each row. The tastefultrimming round. 
the back, over the shoulder, and uniting with the 
stomacher to the bottom of the waist, is composed of 
short rows of folded satin, separated by the net at 
equal distances, and edged with blond, of a rich and 
elegant pattern. The sleeve short and full, confined 
by convolvoluses and divisions of small folded satin, 
which is again intersected by cheveronels. Head- 
dress, turban of cerulean blue and white crepe lisse, 
and two white ostrich feathers. The hair parted in 
front, and elegant ringlets on each side. White satin 
shoes, long white kid gloves. Necklace and ear-rings 
of pearl and cornelian. 


Stientific Records. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; incl * i Sine 
Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
hil ical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History; Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 

continued in a'series through the Volume. } 











TEMPORARY CANALS. 
(From the American Statesman. ) 

There is now living at Eastbury, im the state of Con- 
necticut, a very aged and respectable man, of the name 
of Hollister, who accompanied General Amherst, in the 
famous expedition against Fort Oswego, during the old 
French war. About a year ago, he informed a friend 
of ours, that, in order to transport the heavy ordinance 
and baggage belonging to the army from the waters of 
the Mohawk through Wood creek into the Oneida lake, 
a temporary canal was constructed in the following 
manner:—Log dams were built across the stream at 
various places, as a kind of locks. -As soon as the water 
rose to a sufficient height to earry the boats from the 
Mohawk into Wood creek, the dam was suddenly re- 
moved ; and so on through the other dams, until they 
reached Oneida lake. This fact becomes interesting, in 
connexion with the early history of the Western Canal, 
and shows that a rude species of canalling was adopted 
on this route more than sixty years ago. 





An invention has just been brought to perfection, for 
the cutting, spreading, and twisting of the wicks of can- 
dles, by which piece of machinery a single person can 
cut, spread, and twist five rods in one minute, by which 
more than one-half of the manual labour in the making 
of candles will be saved. 





Fossil Production.—As Mr. F. Eggleston, lapidary, 
of Bridlington-Quay, was lately walking on the Sands, 
about 40 yards from the cliff, he discovered the end of 
the trunk of an elephant, embodied in clay, two feet 
below the surface. Its dimensions are as follow :—cir- 
cumference at the end, 12 inches; length, 2 feet 5 
weight, 13lbs. 60z. It was black at the outside, within 
quite white and pure ivory, and it was purchased by 
Mr. Wilson, lapidary. A similar one was found a few 
years ago, near the same place, by the comptroller of 
the customs. 





A diving bell, under the direction of a submarine ad- 
venturer called Crusoe, of this place, has been shipped 
from London for Holland, to recover the cargo of a 
vessel sunk there 22 years ago. She is stated to have 
twenty-two brass guns on board, £30,000 in gold, 32 
casks of gold in bars, and twenty-five casks of silver in 
bars. The vessel lays in 30 feet at high water, which 
being very ciear, the most sanguine expectations are 
formed of saving the whole of the property. One 
of the casks of gold bars was lately raised to the water's 
edge, but from the bursting of the hoops, only one bar 
was saved, which weighed seven pounds and a-half.— 
Plymouth Telegraph. 





There is at poet goes in the Chapel-yard of 
Oning, in the county of Kilkenny, an old yew-tree, = 


trunk of which measures 13 feet 8 inches in circum: 
rence. It is exeavated, and forms a sort of chamber, 
which contained five persons of moderate size standing 
erect. The top is in « tolerably 
tion, 


good state of preserva- 
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Poetry. 





(+ The following pathetic ballad, which is one of the 
best of the kind we have ever seen, must be beyond de- 
scription affecting, when sung with requisite pathos to 
someappropriate tune. We have essayed it ourselves, toa 
variety of plaintive airs, but were generally so much af- 
fected either at the peculiar pathos of our own voice, or the 
melancholy fate of poor Ben, that we have never suc- 
ceeded in getting to the end. The tune which made 


the greatest impression on our nerves was, ‘* Three |: 


Children sliding on the Ice,” &c. Sally Brown, indeed, 
bears some affinity to that darling of the nursery, which 
only renders it more affecting. —Edit Kal. 





FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN; 
AN OLD BALLAD. 


— 


Young Ben he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade ; 

And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid. 


But as they fetch’d a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought to. 


The boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint, 

That though she did seem in a fit, 
*T was nothing but a FEINT. 


Come, girl, said he, hold up your head, 
He’ll be as good as me; 

For when your swain is in our boat, 
A BOAT-SWAIN he will be. 


So when they’d made their game of her, 
And taken off her elf, 

She roused, and found she only was 
A coming to herself. 


And is he gone, and is he gone ? 
She cried, and wept outright : 

Then I will to the water-side, 
And see him out of sight. 


A waterman came up to her ; 
Now, young woman, said he, 
If you weep on so, you will make 

EyeE-waTERr in the sea. 


Alas! they’ve taken my beau, Ben, 
To sail with old Benbow ; 

And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she had said GEE WOE! 


Says he, they’ve only taken him 
To the Tender ship you see: 

The Tender! cried poor Sally Brown ; 
What a HARD-SHIP that must be. 


OQ! would I were a mermaid now, 
For then I’d follow him; 

But, oh! I’m not a FISH-WOMAN, 
And so I cannot swim. 


Alas! I was not born beneath 
*¢‘ The Virgin and the Scales ;”” 
$o I must curse my cruel stars, 
And walk about in WALEs. 


Now Ben had sail’d to many a place 
That’s underneath the world ; : 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all the sails were furl’d. 





But when he call’d on Sally Brown, 
To see how she went on, 
He found she'd got another Ben, 
hose Christian name was John. 


Oh, Sally Brown ! oh, Sally Brown ! 
How could you serve me so ? 

I’ve met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a BLow! 


Then reading on his *bacco-box, 
He heav’d a heavy sigh; 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to PIPE HIs EYE. 


And then he tried to sing ‘< All’s Well,’ 
But could not, though he tried ; 

His head was turned, and so he chew’d 
His pigtail till he died. 

His death, which happen’d in his BIRTH, 
At forty-odd befel : 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton TOLL’D THE BELL. 


—>> > <e- 
STANZAS. 


—_ 


The sun had descended in splendour, and far 
Still spread the rich glow of his last parting ray ; 
And the nightingale sang to the lovers’ bright star, 
And the murmurs of labour were dying away. 


When I stray’d, ’till around, o’er the blossoms and leaves, 
Its lovely obscure the mild evening had spread ; 

While each flow’ret (as night’s chilling dew it receives) 
On the bosom of nature seem’d leaning its head. 


The heart felt its influence, a health-breathing balm 
Was spread o'er its thoughts; and the shadows of 
night, 
That clos’d round the scene so serenely and calm, 
Transfus’d o’er the senses a tranquil delight, 


And, oh! I exclaim’d, can the breast that has known 
The guiltless repose of so hallow’d a time ; 

Can the mind that has ris’n to a loftier tone 
Return to the slav’ry of folly or crime! 


Yes! soon from the mem’ry these visions will fade, 
These feelings too quickly be chas’d from the breast ; 
They are form’d for a moment in solitude’s shade, 
And experienced alone when the soul is at rest ;— 


But far from the cares and the crimes of mankind, 
By the voice of ambition or av’rice when driven ; 

The spirits that prompt them, of nature refined, 
Shed a tear for our errors and vanish to Heaven ! 


>< 


THE ORIENTAL MUSE. 
——<—_— 
ANACREONTIC. 
They bid me quaff the flowing bow}, 
They say it brightens dark despair, 
Pours rapture o’er the drooping soul, 
And smooths the furrow’d brow of care, 


They bid me leave those soft blue eyes, 
That sparkle ’mid their liquid fire; 
Bid me forget her ringlets’ dyes, 
And only Bacchus’ joys desire. 


But what to me are clust’ring vines? 
What even Friendship’s' warmest glow ? 
Or what to me are mantling wines, 
When pillow’d on that breast of snow ? 
ARION, 





Literature, Criticism, Ke. 


HALIDON HILL. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
—~- 

Tn the last Kaleidoscope we introduced an histo- 
rical fragment, illustrative of the plot of this dra- 
matic sketch. A subsequent perusal inclines us to 
take a less extended notice of the work than. we 
origiually intended; as it possesses few of those 
beauties which charm the reader of Shakspeare’s 
pages; wherein we can find any thing, upon any 
subject, said better than any body else can say it, 
or ever did say it. . 

The writer, very prudently wishing to avoid eross- 
ing the path of “ Nature’s sweetest child,” bas been 
guilty of a slight anachronism, by appropriating the 
events, which occurred at the battle of Hamildon, 
during the reign of Henry IV. to that of Halidon- 
hill, in the reign of Edward IIL. This was pradent 
on the part of Sir Walter, as it would have been 
almost as rash on his part to revive Hotspur, as it 
was in Lord Thurlow tu venture upon a cuntinua- 
tion of Shakspeare’s Tempest, 

In the first scene of Halidon-hill, Swinton meets 
with his old friend Vipout, the Templar, who, bav- 
ing been absent twelve years in Syria, is unacquainted 
with his feud with Gordov, and the consequent loss 
of Sir Allan Swinton’s sons, “Jobo, with ihe long 
spear,” and * Archibald, with the axe.” 

Vipont observing Swinton to weep, says, 





‘6 Since thou dost weep, their death is unavenged ?” 
To which Sir Allan beautifully replies, 


‘¢ Templar, what think’st thou me? See yonder rock, 
From which the fountain gushes—is it less 

Compact of adamant though waters flow from it? 
Firm hearts have moister eyes. They ave avenged ; 
I wept not till they were—till the proud Gordon 

Had with his life-blood dyed my father’s sword, 

In a that he thinn’d my father’s lineage, 

And then I wept my sons; and as the Gordon 

Lay at my feet, there was a tear for him, 

Which mingled with the rest. We had been friends, 
Had shared the banquet and the chase together; 
Fought side by side, and our first cause of strife, 
Woe to the pride of both, was but a slight one.” 

A little further on, Swinton, adverting to the pre- 
cautions taken to preserve the young Gordon from 
him, with exquisite feeling exclaims, 

** I wage no war with children, for I think 
Too deeply on mine own.” 

In the second scene, the Regent and the nobles, 
or chiefs, are discovered debating respecting the 
order of battle; and here our objections commence ; 
for we cannot conceive that conduct so coarse, and 
language so low-lived as here depicted, could pos- 
sibly proceed from Scottish nobles, in the presence 
of the representative of Majesty. The age of ehi- 
valry gave birth to many vices, but to none approxi- 
wating to vulgarity; and courtesy, as well to the. 
guest at his board as to his enemy in the field, was 
looked for in every true knight. Now, here, as 
young Gordon justly observes, the solemn war 
counsel is conducted 


‘* As if a band of peasants were disputing 
About a foot-ball match, rather than 
Chiefs were ordering a battle.” 


The unaccountable reconciliation of Swinton and 
Gordon being an historical fact, we can do no more 
than express our astonishment at the occurrence; 
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an astonishment, we doubt not, in which all our 
readers will join, who are acquainted with the deadly 
nature of a Scotch feud ; and well, indeed, may Gor- 
don fear to be taunted with 

§ There gobs degenerate Gordon, 


His father’s blood is on the Swinton’s sword, 
And his is in his scabbard.” 





~ By the by, there is an. inaceuracy in the last line, 

Allowing for the incongruity as to national charac- 

ter, the reconciliation scene is very well conducted. 

Gordon having joined his forces to those of 

Swinton, they iutend to make an attack on the 

English archers, who are galling the Scottish force. 

They are in want of a guide; and on Swinton ex- 
_ claiming, 

‘QO, for a well-skilled guide!” 
(Hob Hattely starts up from a thicket :] 
‘* Hob. So here he stands !” 
Query :—Is not this very uoskilful and uvartificial? 
The second act introduces us to Edward and the 

English forces. tu the first scene of this act, we 
have some rather uucourtly attacks apon a Reverend 
Abbot, who thinks the eve of a battle the best time 
to inculcate the necessity of a due payment of tithes 
on the mind of Chaudos, who, in return, contrives 
to ivritate the King against him by inducing the 
Abbot to more than bint, that a Chaplain who had 
saved Edward’s life, for using the arm of flesh in 
that act, had gone to a place, 


‘* From which there’s no redemption.” 


The courtly Abbot, however, finding the King 
incensed, quickly veers about with, 
** My liege, your holy Chap!ain’s blessed soul.” 


The Abbot, on first discovering Edward’s anger, 
gays to Chandos, 
‘* For God's sake, take him off.” 


This expression is very low, and apparently bor- 
rowed from the bear-garden. 

The battle and death-scenes are very good; but 
we have only room for the following extracts: Swin- 
ton inquires why Vipont looks sad : 


‘© Vipont. It is because I hold a Templar’s sword, 
Wet to the crossed hilt with Christian blood.” 
Swinton. The blood of English archers—what can 


gild 
A Scottish blade more bravely ? 
Vipont. Even therefore grieve I for those gallant 


yeomen, 
England’s peculiar and appropriate sons, 
Known in no other land. Each boasts his hearth 
And field as free as the best lord his barony, 
Owing subjection to no human vassalage, 
Save to their King and law. Hence are they resolute, 
Leading the van on every day of battle, 
As men who know the blessings they defend. 
Hence are they frank and generous in peace, 
As men who have their portion in its plenty. 
No other kingdom shows such worth and happiness 
Veil’d in such low estate—therefore I mourn them.” 








Patural History. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
- = 
Sir,—Having lately had a warm debate with some 
freinds to general knowledge, respecting the entity or 
nonentity of the creature commonly called Unicorn, 
TL have determined to refer the matter to your better 





paper, you, or some of your readers, may be induced 
to throw some light upon the subject*. 

The advocates for the existence of the Unicorn con- 
tend, that it is to be found in the interior of Ethiopia 
and other remote parts of Africa; also, in Hindostan, 
where alate German traveller is said to have seen a 
dead one at the court of some eastern Rajab; it is 
described in general as being formed like the horse, of 
a perfectly white colour, and as having a spiral horn 
projecting from its forehead. 

A certain virtuoso, who has dipped not a little into 
natural philosophy, coolly answered, upon my appeal- 
ing to his judgment, that he considered the Unicorn 
which we so frequently see depicted upon coats of arms, 
and that adverted to inthe book of Job as one and the 
same; perhaps with no less sang froid he would not 
scruple to declare that the griffinand dolphin, which 
occupy similar stations in armorial bearings and heral- 
dic designs, have just as close an aflinity to the liboyo 
and dolphin, so well known to tavellers and sailors ; 
but we must call to mind the arbitrary nature of these 
representations, and that they are more calculated to 
please the fancy of the designer, or humour the caprice 
of those for whom they are designed, than to exhibit 
correct delineations of the animals they were origi- 
nally intended to represent. 

The Unicorn of the holy writ, according to the 
opinions of the most esteemed naturalists, seems evi- 
dently to denote the Rhineceros—that, having ascribed 
to it all the qualities which this is described as possess- 
ing; great strength,} untameable swiftness, are the 
properties with which the scripture seems to endow it, 
it is thus spoken of in one part particularly. 

* Canst thou bind the Unicorn with his band in the 
furrow ? or will he harrow the vallies after thee ?” 

Now this certainly coincidesin a great measure with 
the accounts given by travellers and naturalists, of the 
nature and habits of the Rhinoceros ;{ the word furrow 
has some reference toa low marshy place, and it is 
well known, that this animal frequents the most re- 
tired and swampy parts of the forest: nature too, has 
furnished him with a horn, which serves him the dou- 
ble purpose of annoying his enimies and procuring his 
food ; this protuberance, cr horn, is so well calculated 
for rooting in the earth, which he frequently does after 
the manner of the hog, in search of roots, that the ex- 
pression, * Or will he harrow the valicys after thee ?” 
is peculiarly applicable to this creature; we certainly 
cannot apply this verse to the modern Unicorn, which 
seems from all accounts to be delicately formed, and 
more remakable for fleetness than strengtb§. Pliny 





* Our correspondent overrates our researches in Na- 
tural History, when he defers to our superior know: 
ledge of Unicorns, about the existence of which, we 
have not at all made up our miods. Mr. Bowdich, 
when on his mission to Ashantee, inquired of the na- 
tives, whether they had ever heard of an Unicorn? 
to which they replied, ** Yes, in the white man’s 
country.” [See Kaleidoscope, Old Series Vol. II. page 
87. 
t Job, 59 ch. 7 v. 

¢ Our correspondent is perfectly right in conjec- 
turing the Rhinoceros to be the Unicorn of the Scrip- 
tures: but we differ from him in concluding that the 
modern Unicorn isa fabulous animal, and to be classed 
with the mermaid. We believe that it is pretty well 
established, that the animal which gave rise to the 
modern idea of the Unicorn, is a species of antelope, 
with straight horns pointing directly forwards, and 
which, of course, when seen in profile in the distance, 
would appear to have only a single horn.—£dit. Kal. 
§ If our correspondent has access to the first volume 
of the new series of the Kaleidoscope, he will find very 
strong evidence of the actual existence of the Unicorn, 
(not the Rhinoceros) but the animal bearing resem- 


describes the Unicorn as resembling a horse with a 
horn fixed in the front of his head, but there is such 
manifestabsurdity in the descriptionsgiven by himof the 
hippopotamus, and other animals, that no dependence 
can be placed upon his account ; but all evidences of 
its existence seem to rest on vague surmises, or loose 
and doubrful reports: certainly, horns are preserved 
in the cabinetsof thecurious, which are shown as having 
belonged to animals of this species; but these may. be 
the teeth of the Narwhale, as they have been frequently 
found among other fossil substances in the Arctic 
Regions, 

From this we may safely conclude, that the Unicorn 
of the holy writ is no other than the rhinoceros, and 
(until ocular demonstration, or some undeniable testi- 
mony, satisfactorily prove the certainty of its existence) 
that the modern Unicorn, so different in form, nature, 
and properties, may be ranked with the mermaid, 
griffin, kraken, and other creatures of mere imagina- 
tion, originating in the reports of credulous travellers, 
or the exaggerations of the lovers of the marvellous. 

ZOOLOGIST, 


The Housewife. 


; BRUISES IN THE FACE. 
A writerin the Philadelphia Advertiser recommends 
the membrane or inner skin of the common hen’s egg to 
be applied to recent contusions or bruises on the face, 
particularly in children, who are perpetually liable te 
them from falls, running against furniture, &c. If al- 
lowed to remain on a few hours, it will restore the part 
to a healthy state, preventing the extravasation of blood, 
which otherwise will remain unsightly for a long time. 

















70 THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The ointment and lotion, recommended by 

P. S. S. for the cure of ringworms, inserted in the last 
Kaleidoscope, 1 have often caused to be used, and never 
found it to answer so well as the following recipe : 
Let the part affected be rubbed with the ointment 
every night, and during the day kept wet with the lo- 
tion.—The ointment: take corrossive sublimate, three 
grains—dissolved in spirit of wine, thirty drops—oil of 
savin, ten ditto—white precipitate ointment, one ounce 
—mixed all together.—The lotion: two drachms of 
green copperas, and four ounces of rain-water, together. 
Southport, July 3, 1822. IOTA 














CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draugdts. 


SITUATION LI. 
(Number 117 of Sturges.) 
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White to move and win, 
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judgment, hoping that through the medium of your 


blance to the horse.—-£dit. Kal. 
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Sen and silanners. 


THE FIRST KING. 


— 


[Original Translation from Schiller.} 





NO. V. 


Asia, abandoned by its human inhabitants in 
consequence of the deluge, necessarily soon became 
a booty to wild beasts, which in so fertile a soil as 
that which succeeded the deluge, augmented them- 
selves quickly aud in great numbers, and extended 
their dominion wherever man was too weak to curb 
them. Each piece of land, therefore, which the new 
human race cultivated, must first be taken by force 
from the wild beasts, and must further be defended 
against them, by ferce and cuaning. Our Europe 
is at present cleared of these wild inhabitants, and 
scarcely can we picture to ourselves an idea of the 
misery which yg ageee society in those times. But 
aeveral parts of the scriptures, the custome of the 
@iost ancient nations, and particularly of the Greeks, 
lead us to conclude how dreadfal that pest must have 
been which conferred on the conquerers of wild 
beasts, immortality and the godly dignity. Thus 
the Theban CEdipus became king, because he de- 
stroyed the destructive sphinx; thus Perseus, Her- 
cules, Theseus, and many others, acquired their 
reputation and their apotheosis. Whoever employed 
himself in the extermination of these common ene- 
mies, was the greatest benefactor among men; and, 
to succeed in it, it was requisite that extraordinary 
qualifications should be united. The chase against 
these beasts, before war began to rage amongst men 
themselves, was the peculiar work of the hero. Pro- 
bably this chase employed great numbers, which 
the bravest conducted, namely, that person whose 
courage and understanding gave bim a natural su- 
periority over the others. This individual gave his 
name to the most important of these deeds of war- 
fare, and this uame invited hundreds to join his 
retinue, in order that they might execute deeds of 
bravery under him. Because these chases must be 
undertaken according to certain planned disposi- 
tions, which the leader invented aud directed, he by 
these means really possessed the power of control- 
ling the part which the others were to play, and of 
making bis own will theirs. People insensibly be- 
came accustomed to follow him, and to submit to 
his better views. If he had distinguished himself 
by deeds of personal bravery, by keenness of soul, 
and strength of arm, fear and admiration then ope- 
rated advantageously for him ; so that, at last, people 
submitted blindly to his guidance. 

If disagreements among the companions of the 
ehase arose, which could not long be wanting among 
so raw and numerous a band of hunters, he, whom 
all feared and honoured, became the natural judge 
ef the quarrel,—and reverence and fear of his per- 
sonal valour was enough to give strength to his 
decrees. Thus, from a leader in the chase, was 
already formed a commander and a judge. When 
the booty was divided, it was but fair that the 
greater portion should fall to the lot of him who 
wae the leader; and as he stood not in need of so 
much for himself, he possessed something by which 
he could attach others, aud by which he could pro- 
cure dependants and friends. He soon collected 
around his person a considerable number of the 
bravest, whom he always endeavoured to augment 
by new benefits; and, unremarked, erected through 
them a sort of body-guard, a kind of mamelukes, 
whieb supported his encroachments with wild zeal ; 
aod, by their number, kept all in fear who might 
oppose him. Since his bunting became usefal to all 

rs of land, and to shepherds, whose borders 

be kept clear from destructive enemies, by these 
means; it is probable, that in the beginning a vo- 
buvtary present (consisting in produce of the land 
and of the herds) was handed over to him, io recom- 
nce for this useful trouble; and that he afterwards 
continued it as a deserved tribute; and, last of all, 





extorted it as a tax of duty. But he divided these 
gains among the most considerable of his band, and 
thereby continually increased the number of his 
creatures. 

Because his pursuits often led him through the 
Open country and fields, which suffered damage by 
them, many proprietors of estates found it to their 
advantage to buy off this burthen by a voluntary 
present ; which the chief also afterwards demanded 
from all, to whom it was possible that he might do 
damage. Through such and the like means, he 
augmented his riches, and through this his retinue, 
which at length grew to bea little army ; and whicb 
was so much the more terrible, because it had hard- 
ened itself in every labour as well as danger, by 
continual combats with lions and tigers, and because 
it had grown wild by its unpolished employment.— 
Horror attended its name, and no one any longer 
dared to refuse its demands. 

If differences arose between one from among his 
retinue and a stranger, the hunter naturally appealed 
to his conductor and protector ; and in this manner 
did the chief learn to extend his jurisdiction even 
over matters which had nothing to do with the 
chase, Nothing now failed him in becoming King 
than a pompous recognition ; aud was it possible to 
deny him this, at the head of his armed and impe- 
rious hordes? He was the fittest to rule, because 
he was the most powerful for carrying his com- 
mands into effect. He was the common beuefac- 
tor of all, because to him was to be attributed 
tranquillity, aud security from the common enemy. 
—He was already in possession of power, because 
the most powerful were ready to obey him. Io a 
similar manner were the forefathers of Alaric, of 
Attila, and of Merovens, Kings of their people. 
Just so was it with the Greek Kings, whom Homer 
presents to our view in the IZiad. All were at first 
leaders of a warlike band, conquerors of monsters, 
benefactors to their nation. From leaders io war, 
they, by degrees, became arbitrators and judges; 
with the gained booty, they bought themselves a 
train of dependents, which rendered them powerful 
and dreadful. By means of power, they at length 
mounted the throne. We are shown au example 
in Dejoces, in Media, to whom the people volun- 
tarily gave the kingly dignity, after be had made 
himself useful to them asa judge. But it was unjust 
to apply this instance to the origin of the first King. 
When the Medes made Dejoces their King, they 
were already a people, already a formed political 
society; but in the case before us, on the contrary, 
the first political society must come into existence 
by means of the first King. The Medes had borne 
the oppressive yoke of the Assyrian monarchy: the 
Kiog, about whom we now wish to speak, was the 
first in the world; and the people, who became sub- 
ject to him, a society of free-born men, who had, 
as yet, seen no power above themselves. A force, 
tolerated formerly, may be re-instated io this quiet 
way; but thus quietly, it is not possible to establish 
a new and unknown power. It seems then more 
consistent with the course of things, that the first 
King was an usurper, whom not the voluntary una- 
nimous voice of the nation called to the throne (for 
at that time there was no nation) but rather power 
and good fortune, and a fight-ready militia. 

AMICUS STUDIZ. 


> [Es] >< 
WANSTEAD HOUSE. 
e EE 

‘‘ The last ‘ nine days’ wonder’ of the good people of 
the British metropolis has been the view of Wanstead 
House, in Essex, with its magnificent furniture, gobelin 
tapistry, collection of paintings, &c. all of which are to 
be disposed of by the magic hammer of Mr. Robins, 
of Regent-street, in the course of the ensuing six weeks. 
No public sale ever perhaps excited so much interest 
as this, not merely on account of its magnitude, the 
splendour of the furniture, or the grandeur of the man- 
sion; but there was a sort of melancholy feeling at- 
tending it, in recollecting that this was part of the 
princelyfortune of an English heiress, Miss Tilney 





Long, whose husband, a son of Lord Maryborough, 
has, in some half-dozen years only, dissipated the ac- 
cumulated riches of ages, without dignity, aod sunk 
into comparative poverty, without pity. 

“ For the last three weeks, Wanstead House, withall 
its possessions, has been thrown open to the public, 
and has been the most attractive resort of the fashion- 
able world, who have deserted the west end of the 
town in shoals, and made Whitechapel more travelled 
than Whitehall ; and although we grave editors are not 
the most likely persons in the world to be— 


“Pleased with a feather—yet tickled with a straw,” 


yet we could not resist the curiosity of mixing for once 
with the nobles and gentles at Wanstead House, and 
take a bird’s eye view of every thing that a pair of 
eyes, not certainly the quickest in the world, but very 
actively exercised, would enable us to inspect. The 
mansion, and some associations connected with it, firsc 
occupied our attention ; and, refreshing these by a re- 
ference to the proper authorities, we found that the 
ancient manor of Wanstead was granted by Edward 
VIL to Robert Long Rich, who sold it to the Earl of 
Leicester. Here Elizabeth’s favourite entertained his 
royal mistress for several days; and here he also 

lemnized his marriage with his ill-fated wife. Re- 
verting to the crown, King James gave it to Sir Henry 
Mildmay, who, having been one of the judges of 
Charles L, it became forfeited. Charles II. gave it to 
his brother, afterwards James II., who sold it to Sir 
Robert Brooke, and it soon afterwards was purchased 
by Sir Joshua Child, the author of the discourse on 
Trade, who planted a great number of trees in avenues, 
leading to the scite of the old mansion. His son 
Richard, first Earl of Tilney, laid out some extensive 
grounds in gardens ; and, after these were finished, he 
employed the celebrated Colin Campbell (about 1715) 
to build the present structure, which is cased with 
Portland stone, and is upwards of two hundred and 
sixty feet in length, and seventy feet in depth. It is 
one of the noblest houses in Europe; and its grand 
front is thought to be as fine a piece of architecture as 
any that may be seen in Italy. It consists of two sto- 
ries, the basement and the state story, and is adorned 
by a noble portico of six Corinthian pillars. In the 
tympanum of this portico (which we ascend by a noble 
double flight of steps) are the arms of the ‘Tilney fa- 
mily ; and over the door, which leads into the great 
ball, is a medallion of the architect. The great hall 
is fifty-three feet by forty-five. On the ceiling are re- 
presentations of Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night, 
by Kent. In this hall are antique statues of Agrippina 
and Domitian; four statues of Poetry, Painting, Music, 
and Architecture; and four wases. The principal 
apartments on the left of the ball, in the front line 
of the mansion, are a dining-room anda drawing-room, 
each twenty-seven feet square, and a bed-room twenty- 
four feet by twenty feet, all which, with the adjoining 
closets, are hung with the choicest pictures. The suite 
of apartments to the right consists chiefly of a dining- 
room, twenty-five feet square, on the ceiling of which 
the Seasons are painted ; a drawing-room, thirty feet, 
by twenty-five feet, with the story of Jupiter and 
Semele painted on the ceiling, and an elegant chim- 
ney-piece in the centre, on which, in white marble, is 
an eagle taking up a child (the crest of the Tilney fa- 
mily ;) and a bed-chamber, twenty five feet by twenty- 
two feet. Theball-room, seventy-five feet by twenty- 
seven feet, extends the whole depth of the house; it is 
splendidly fitted up with gilt ornaments of all kinds, 
in the taste of the period when it was built. It is hung 
with tapestry in two compartments; the subjects are 
Telemachus and Calypso, and one of the battles of 
Alexander. 

‘ Under the great hall is a noble arcade, from which 
is an entrance to a dining parlour, forty feet by thirty- 
five feet, communicating with a breakfast-room, thirty- 
two feet by twenty-five. There are, besides these, 
other ape upon a scale equally magnificent, and 
finished in the most appropriate manner. In the avee 
nue, leading from the grand front of the house to Lay- 
tonstone, isa circular piece of water which seems equal 
to the length of the front. There are no wings to the 
house, although they were included in the original de. 
sign. On each side,as you approach the house, is a 
marble statue; that on the left, Hercules; that on the 
other, Omphale; and hence, to compensate, as it were 
for the defect of wings, obelisks and vases extend al- 
ternately to the house. The garden front has no por- 
tico, but a ment, enriched with a bas-relief, and 
supported by six three-quarter columns. From this 
front is an easy ascent, through a fine vista, to the 
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river Roding, which is formed into canals, and beyond 
it the walks and wildernesses rise up the hill, as they 
Highland-house, an elegant 
seat, built of stone, forms a beautiful termination to 


sloped downward before. 


the vista. Among othér decorations of the garden is 
acurious grotto. The house was, for several years, 


during the minority of Miss Leng, occupied by the | so. 


emigrants of the royal house of Bourbon. It was cus- 
tomary for the public to be admitted to view this seat 
on Saturdays only, and it bas been inspected with feel- 
ings of delight by travellers from all parts of the world 
who have made a visitto it. Mr. Young, in his “ Six 
weeks’ Tour,” has the following passage: ** Wanstead 
is one of the noblest housesin England. The magni- 
ficence of having four state bed-chambers, with com- 
plete apartments to them, and the ball-room, are su- 
perior to any thing of the kind in Haughton, Holkham, 
Blenheim, and Wilton. But each of these houses is 
superior to this in other particulars; but, to form 
acemplete palace, something must be taken from all. 
In respect to elegance of architecture, Wanstead is 
eendad to Holkham: what a building would it be 
were the wings added, according to the first design !” 
Literory Chronicle, June. 

The Chronicle from which we have taken the fore- 
going article, proceeds to enumerate the pictures. which 
we omit, as it would occupy too much space. He 
eoncludes by the following paragraph : 

“ Such are a few of the articles worthy of attention 
in this extraordinary sale, the mere inventory of which 
fillsa catalogue of 400 quarto pages, which is published 
in three parts af five shillings each: and such has been 
the number of visitors at Wanstead while the property 
wason view, that, we have heard, 20,000 catalogues 
were sold. To say nothing of the honour or emolu- 
ments of such a sale as that of Wanseead House, we 
really envy Mr. Robins the honour of being the author 
of a work of which 20,000 copies have been sold, even 
though under the humble title of an auctioneer’s Cata- 
logue.” 
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“Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 
styg.” Worron. 





JAMES THE FIRST. 
eee 
Sir John Harrington, in a letter inserted in Miss Ai- 
kin’s Memoirs of James the First, gives the following 
curious account of an interview he had with that Mo- 
narch. The pedantry of the King is very conspicuous in 
the conversation : 


‘* It behoved me now to recite my journal, respecting 
my gracious command of my sovereign Prince to come 
to his closet. When I came to the presence-chamber, 
and had gotten good place to see the lordly attendants, 
and bowed my knee to the Prince, I was ordered by 
a special messenger, that is in secret sort, to wait awhile 
in an outward chamber, whence, in near an hour waiting, 
the same knave led me up a passage, and so toa small 
room, where was good order of paper, ink, and pens, put 
on aboard for the Prince’s use. Soon upon this, the 
Prince, his Highness, did enter, andin much good hu- 
mour asked, [f I was cousin to Lord Harrington of 
Exton? I humbly replied, his Majesty did me some 
Konour in inquiring my kin to one whom he had so late 
honoured and made a‘ Baron ; and moreover did add, we 
were both branchesof the sametree. Then he inquired 
much of learning, and showed me his own in such 
sort as made me remember my examiner at Cambridge 
aforetime. He sought much to know my advances in 
philosophy, and uttered profound sentences of Aristotle 
and such like writers, which I had never read, and which 
some are bold enough to say, others do not understand ; 
but this I must passby. The Prince did now press my 
reading to him part of a cantoin Ariosto; praised my 
utterance, and said he had been informed of many as to 
my learning, in the time of the Queen. He asked me, 
what I thought pure wit was made of; and whom it did 
best become ? whether a king should not be the best clerk 
in his own country ; and if this land did not entertain 
vood opinien of his learning and goed wisdom’? His 


with much gravity, if I did truly understand why the 
Devil did work more with ancient women than others ? 
His Majesty, moreover, was pleased to say much and 
favouredly, of my report for mirth and good con- 
ceit ; to which I did covertly answer: as not willing a 
subject should be wiser than his prince, nor even appear 


‘* More serious discourse did next ensue, wherein I 
wanted room to continue, and sometimes room to escape ; 
for the Queen, his mother, was not forgotten, nor David- 
son neither. His Highness told me, her death was vi- 
sible in Scotland before it did really happen, being, as 
he said, spoke of in secret by those whose power of sight 

resented to them a bloody head dancing in the air. 

e then did remark much on this gift, and said he had’ 
sought out of certain books a sure way to attain knowledge 
of future chances. Hereat henamed many books, which 
I did not know, nor by whom written; but advised me 
not to consult some authors, which would lead me to evil 
consultations. I told his Majesty, the power of Satan 


had not further will to court his friendship, for my 
soul's hurt. We next discoursed somewhat on religion, 
when at length he said, ‘ Now, Sir, you have seen my wis- 
dom in some sort, and I have pried into yours. TI pray 
you, do me justice in your report, and in good season, 
I will not fail to add. to your understanding in such 
points as I may find you lack amendment.’ I made 
curtsy hereat, and withdrew down the passage and out 
at the gate, amidst the many varlets and lordly servants 
who stood around.—I did forget to tell, that his Majesty 
asked much concerning my opinion of the new weed, 
tobacco, and said, it would by its use infuse ill qualities 
on the brain, and that no learned man ought to taste it, 
and wished it forbidden.” 








Chit Chat. 


HOW TO SATISFY ALL ONE’S TEACHERS. 


Lord M. had masters for dancing, music, Italian, 
French, and for the civil law; and he made a rapid 
progress in all his exercises and studies. When he 
thought himself somewhat accoinplished, he began to 
neglect taking his lessons in their customary order ; but, 
when the dancing-master came, he would ask him to 
hear him play on the harpsichord, and tell him what he 
thought of his proficiency. He would dance a minuet 
before the music-master, and request his opinion of his 
dancing ; and each praised that oa of his performance 
which Himself knew nothing about. Thus, also, he 
vould speak French to his Italian master, and Italian 
to his French master; and both assured him that he 
had done miracles. Hence Lord M. wrote to his father 
with perfect truth, that he had made great progress in 
his education ; and that all his masters were highly sa- 
tisfied with him.— Memoirs of a Traveller now in re- 
tirement. 








LA FONTAINE. 


In some respects La Fontaine was not unlike Oliver 
Goldsmith; both were forgetful, generous, unaffected. 
The French poet almost forgot that he had a wife; and 
when his friends told him that it was a shame to absent 
himself from so worthy a lady, he set out for her abode. 
The servant not knowing him, said she was gone to 
church; upon which he returned to Paris; and when 
his friends inquired about his proceeding, he answered, 
that he had been to see his wife, but was told she was at 
church !—Being one day at a house, his son came in: 
not having seen him for a little time, he did not know 
the youth again, but remarked to some of the company, 
that he thought him a boy of parts and spirit. He was 
told that this promising lad was his own son: to which 
he answered, ‘* Ha! truly I’m glad on’t !,”"—In com- 
peay he made no figure. He had been invited to the 
nouse of **a person of distinction,” for the more ele- 
gant entertainment of the guests; but though he ate 
very heartily, not a word could be got from him. And 
when, rising from table soon after dinner, on pretence 
of going to the Academy, he was told he would be too 
soon, ** Oh then,” said he, ‘* I'll take the longest way.’ 

— Being one day ata tedious Church service, Racine, 
secing he was weary, put a Bible into his hands. Fon- 
taine, happening to open it at the prayer of the Jews in 
Baruch, read it over with much admiration, and obser- 
ved to Racine, ** This Baruch isa fine writer: do you 
know any thing of him ?”—In a company of Ecclesias- 





fajesty did much press for my opinion touching the 
power of Satan in matter of witchcraft; and asked me, 


tics, he one day asked whether they thought St. Austin 


had, I much feared, damaged my bodily frame; but I |. 


made of ox-gin and nitre-gin, or (what is the 
thing in Engl 

a stick of wood in the fire, is nothing but a play o 
comical (chemical) infinity, and that not a particle 
the matter which belonged to the stick is lost, but only 
scattered about like chaff in a hurricane.” 


served a short time ago, in Sussex. ‘ 
cirro stratus kind was at the time passing before the su 


There was no halo or corona, but the colours of the 
rainbow singularly distinet and brilliant, and continued 


somewhat amazed at such a question in such a company, 
observed, ‘* You have put on one of your stockings the 
wrong side outwards :”’—which was the fact !—On his 
death-bed, his old Nurse, secing the Priest was much 
troubled about him, said, **G Sir, don’t disturb him 
so——God won’t have the heart to damn him.” 





MATRIMONIAL JOURNAL. 


A gentleman lately took the following meteorological 
journal of his wife’s temper :—/Wonday, rather cloudy ; 
in the afternoon, rainy. Twesday, vapourish; bright- 
ened up a little at night. Wednesday, changeable, 
gloomy, inclined to rain. Thursday, high wind and 
some peals of thunder. Friday, fair in the morning, 
variable till the afternoon, cloudy all night. Saturday, 
a gentle breeze, hazy, and thick fog, and a few flashes 
of lightning. 





TRANQUIL DEATH. 

The Bishop of Cloyne, the celebrated George Berkeley, 
was sitting in the midst of his family, Jistening to a book 
his lady was reading, when he was seized with a palsy of 
the heart, and died so easily, that he seemed asleep, 
his daughter, on handing some tea, discevered that life 
was fled. Pode ascribed to Berkeley ** every virtix 
under Heaven.” : 





NEAT HINT TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

‘* Selick Osborne, late proprietor of the Wilmington 
Watchman, now transacts his closing business at his 
counting-room, entrance from Shipley-street, as usual ; 
where he will write receipts with great alacrity and cheer- 
fulness.” —American paper. 





ANECDOTE OF PROFESSOR PORSON. 
It is well-known, that the Professor’s memory was 
retentive in an extraordinary degree; the following in- 
stance of it, we believe, is not yet recorded. While at 
Eton, he composed a farce or harlequinade, in three 
acts, which was performed by the head boys on the 
foundation (of whom himself was one) in the Long 
Chamber, or dormitory. Porson’s dame (the lady in 
whose house he lodged) hearing of this performance, 
requested a copy; the application was several times 
fruitlessly repeated, owing, we suppose, to the charae- 
teristic indolence of authorship; till one day, being 
alone with him in her parlour, she insisted that he 
should not leave the room till he had performed his 
romise; on which he seated himself, and at one sit- 
ting transcribed the whole from memory. We have 


seen a copy of this dramatic curiosity; but all, or 


nearly all, that we remember of it, is the following 


item in the dramatis persone : ** Punch, Mr. Porson !!” 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 
An American paper gives a pleasant description af 


the marriage of an honest farmer with a young lady, 
just graduated from a female country academy, after 2 
residence therein of about six months. T id, 
boasting of her learning, says—** She can tell the year 
and day of the month when our forefathers landed at 
Plymouth ; knows the name of every capital town in the 
Union; can tell to an inch how far it is from here 
the—Antipodes I think she calls them; if you sho 
bore a hole through the globe, and chuck a mill 
into it, she can tell to a shaving what would beco 
of the mill-stone. 
painter, end can paint a puppy so well that you'd t: 
it for a lion, and a sheep that looks as big and as grand 
as an elephant. n 
says that water is made of two kinds of gin; : 


The husbanc 

















She is likewise 2 monstrous pretty 
axe 





She knows all about chemistry, and 

nd air is 
same 
She says, that burning: 
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sh) salpeter-gin. 





A family at Kingsland-road were, lately, nearly 


poisoned, by eating the herb called Stramoninm, in 
mistake for spinach. This narcotic poison caused the 
symptoms usually produced by opium. 





A most beautiful Parhelion, or mock sun, was ob- 
A cloud of the 








had more wit than Rabelais ?-The Reverend Doctor, 





visible for about twenty minutes. 
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The Philanthropist. 


ON CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
—_ 


The various rules and precision necessary to be ad- 
hered to and observed in English courts of justice, in 
order legally to establish a claim, or prove an injury, 
evince, most forcibly, a watchful regard for the interests 
and welfare of all men. To those who are in the habit 
of whispering away the reputation of others, and spread- 
ing reports upon a flimsy foundation, this precision will 
appear too precise ; but to such as are averse to retailing 
out slander, under covert of its only being known to a 
very few, and must go no farther, these rules will be 
considered as highly beneficial to society. Indeed, it 
would be well if strictly legal evidence was more attended 
to, in the every-day transactions of life; for, I am per- 

» if such was the case, much litigation would be 

jaway with, the peace of many families more per- 

maniently secured, and a more implicit obedience paid 

to that injunction, ‘ thou shalt not. bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” 

The law of evidence is a most important branch of 
jurisprudence, as it affects the establishment of rights 
and the redress of wrongs. 

My present purpose is only to remark upon the ad- 
missioh of circumstantial evidence in criminal cases, 
and to examine whether the doubts of those persons are 
well founded, who question the propriety of its admis- 
sion in capital offences. 

As a foundation for my remarks, I must observe, that 
**the one general rule, that runs through all the doc- 
trine of trials, is this, that the best evidence the nature 
of the case will admit of shall always be required, if 
possible to be had; but if not possible, then the next 
best evidence that can be had shail be allowed. For if it 
be found that there is any better evidence existing than 
is produced, the very not producing it is a presumption 
that it would have detected some falsehood that at present 
is concealed.”” So that where positive proof cannot be 
had, those circumstances, which in themselves pro- 
duce a moral certainty of the truth or falsehood of an 
averment, ought to be admitted. Man is prone to 
evil, and capable of committing the most heinous 
erimes ; yet few have been able to extinguish that con- 
sciousness of wrong and fearfulness of consequences, as 
openly, and in the face of day, to violate the rights of 
property: ‘* Men love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil.”” Capital offences, therefore, 
are the very depredations in the commission of which 
the most wary stratagem is resorted to, and the greatest 
possible secresy observed, and consequently the most 
difficult to be detected. Positive proof of the identity 
of the depredator can, in few instances, be had; but a 
variety of circumstances may attend and result from the 
transaction, which speak as forcibly to the point as the 
prophet Nathan did unto David—* thou art the man.” 

The institutions of the great Spartan lawgiver, Ly- 
eurgus, are well known; and, by one of them, children 
were looked upon as properly the possession of the state, 
and belonging to the community. At seven years of 
age, therefore, they were taken from their parents, and 
delivered over to the classes for a public education. One 
part of the tuition adopted, was to prepare them for 
stratagems and sudden incursions; and, to this end, the 
boys were permitted to steal from each other with im- 
punity, provided they concealed the manner of the theft; 
but if they were caught in the fact, they were punished, 

not for the crime, but for their want of dexterity. The 
non-admission of circumstantial evidence in capital of- 
fenees, would be to assimilate, in a great measure, this 
heathen law of Sparta with the laws of England; for 








the agility and cunning of the children of this genera- 
tion are not much inferior to the best trained and edu- 
cated child of Lycurgus school. If, therefore, positive 
evidence only was admitted, a vast number of offenders 
would go unpunished. Besides, if such evidence was 
alone available in capital cases, a strong inducement to 
add murder to robbery would be held out to the culprit. 
He would naturally reason thus with himself: ‘I am 
here in the dead of night, in pursuit of an unlawful 
act; this act I cannot fully accomplish without dis- 
turbing, and in all probability being seen by, the in- 
mates of this dwelling; by them I may hereafter be 
identified; this must not happen ; their tongues shall 
be sealed in death; and then the chances are a hundred 
to one but I escape detection; for, foolishly enough, 
the laws of this country have ordained, that nothing 
but positive evidence of my being the offender, can 
entail upon me the penalties of the law.” 

That rule of evidence which the laws of this country 
have adopted, appears to me to be the one most conso- 
nant with justice, and calculated to preserve, with per- 
fect equity, the rights of the accuser and the accused. 

Liverpool. Ww. 








Correspondence. 


[See a note to Correspondents. | 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—There are some men who do nothing but 
lounge from house to house, and put in circulation 
reports, which, at the very time they are uttering them, 
they know (to use the gentlest expression) to be false. 
I fell in contact with such an one the other day; and, 
as we were both going in the same direction, we linked 
arms and entered into conversation: but no subject 
which I mentioned seemed at all agreeable tohim. In 
fact, he was so restless and anxious, that I suspected 
the young lady, from whose house I had seen him issue, 
had given him a rebuff, and ‘* chilled the gencrous ar- 
dour of his soul.” I pumped him on the subject, 
but he seemed quite dry. As I knew he was a great 
spawner of marvellous tales, and a most renowned 
chronicler and “pang of the goings-on of yesterday, 
I thought I would try bim on that subject. ‘* Friend,” 
said I, ‘have you heard the news?” ‘* News!”’ ex- 
claimed he (in a tone.of voice which indicated that I 
had touched him on the right point) ‘‘ ( suppose you 
are alluding to the female towophilites.” ‘** No,” I 
replied, ‘* I meant that the Lords, that hereditary part 
of the collective wisdom of the nation, had refused to 
receive half a dozen Catholic Peers into their com- 
munity.” ‘Oh, that is nething to what I can tell 
you: ere is,” said he (looking me fixedly in the face) 
*s now in formation, not fifty miles from Liverpool, a 
club, to consist of young ladies and gentlemen, who are 
desirous to rival the powers of Robin Hood and William 
Tell;” and then he entered into a full description of 
the intended regulations and of the prizes to be distri- 
buted. At this moment, a friend, whom he had not seen 
for many years, came up; and as I was pressed for time, 
I was very reluctantly obliged to quit them. 

As I walked towards my lodgings, Mr. Editor, I 
could not bring myself to believe, that he had adhered so 
strictly to truth as might have been wished. I thought 
that, like a certain individual of illustrious character, 
he might also be fond of the double entendre. ‘* For,” 
said I, as I reclined upon my sofa, ‘is it possible that 
ladies (so renowned as the female part of our nation is 
for delicacy and softness of manners) can have conde- 
scended to become members of an organized club of 
such a nature as the one to which I have alluded? I 
would as soon have expected to see them playing at 
coits, or any other athletic exercise.” I then concluded, 
that, as my friend is remarked for a fanciful imagina- 
tion, he acigpt, peeey be alluding to that invisible 
quiver and fatal bow which the descendants of Eve 
have ever borne to our annoyance. Any other conclu. 
sion would have been most distressing to my feelings ; 
for, sorry should I be to see woman lose that sway and 
that influence which she has so happily exercised over 
us, but. which she must resign if she ceases to cultivate 
the tender graces of her sex. She is here to temper 
man—to humanize his feelings, and ought not then to 





join in those pursuits and pleasures which render the 
tone of our character and disposition more severe and 
harsh than theirown. We want no Boadicea, no Jeanne 
d’Arc. We have male warriors enough, in all: con- 
science; and the lovely females, to whom I have alluded, 
cannot consult their characters better than by retiring 
from the society of toxophilites, nor confer greater be- 
nefit on their country re by the cultivation of those 
graces for which they are renowned; and which, by 
rendering us more moral, and more attached to our 
homes, make us, at the same time, better men, and 
braver and more determined soldiers. 

Woman be fair, we must adore thee; 

Smile, and a world is weak before thee. 
Why then take the bow and arrow in thy hand ? 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you will be abke to tell me whe« 
ther or not such a club is either in existence or in con- 
templation. I am sure that you, on receiving a hint on 
the subject, will make such inquiries and such remarks 
as will satisfy the public. I hope the report may prove 
false; for delighted as I ever am to mingle in society 
with those kind beings, whose tenderness and. whose 
insinuating manners throw a sunshine and a brightness 
around our paths, and cheer us in our course through 
life, I nevertheless should be grieved io see them join 


in an amusement, which even the most gay in this town © 


seem to think not too delicate for the female sex. Before 
they enter into it, and whilst they continue members of it, 
they should remember the remark which Rousseau made 
on female conduct, ‘* Les apparences mimes sont du 
nombre des devoirs des femmes.” 
Allow me to subscribe myself, 
UN OISEAU DE PASSAGE. 














€o Correspondents. 


Our PortroLio or RESERVE contains many com- 
munications, the postponement of which is to be 
ascribed to any thing but their want of merit. They 
have been com led to yield precedence to matters 
of more immediate interest. 








THE PTOLEMAIC AND NEWTONIAN SYSTEM.—A 
further perusal of the letter of C. induces us to de- 
cline its insertion.—Newton’s sublime discoveries and 
demonstrations neither require our aid nor that of our 
correspondent, whose letters would necessarily pro- 
duce a protracted controversy, in which very few would 
feel any interest, and still fewer derive any instruc- 
tion. We have the greatest respect for C. whose 
opinions on this subject correspond with our own. 





Dramatic CriticisM.—A letter, which we have re- - 


ceived on the subject of Mr. Young and Mr. Vanden» 
hoff, abounds with so many hieroglyphical characters, 
that we have given it up in utter despair. The wri- 
ter ought not to take his wine previously to writing 
his critiques, but after his task is completed ; for 
though Bacchus may occasionally improve a bad head, 
he is notorious for spoiling even a good hand. 





FemaLE ARCHERS.—We have a notion that some fair 
toxophilite will send a shaft after OrisEAU DE Pas- 
SAGE, if he does not speedily migrate to some bar- 
barous region more congenial to his rude nature. 
We see no force in his objection, especially as the 
skill of our modern female toxophilites is not pur+ 
chased by such a sacrifice as the Amazons are said to 
have made to enhance their dexterity. 





An INHABITANT oF ST. HELEN’s is informed, that 
we did receive his communication respecting the 
stocks, and are glad the nuisance has been removed. 





Fasrvs Picror arrived too late for this week’s pub- 
lication. 
F.’s last paraphrases are too loose for us, in every sense of 
the word. 








We have further to notice S.—W. D. B.—Amicus 


StupIz—A FrRiEND—and CausTicus. 
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